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George Sand or Mme. de Stael, or some particular saint's 
celebration, that gives him a new thread by which to form 
a letter. They were and are admirable as letters, but, like 
letters, they remain fragmentary in effect and appeared to 
better advantage in the columns of a newspaper than as se- 
rious contributions in a volume. 

Always planning, always mentally active in some direc- 
tion, Mr. Schuyler could also easily become diverted by 
something new. A wonderful adaptability appears to have 
been the main secret of his success, and, a quality which 
usually accompanies this, facility of utterance. The weak- 
ness of his work lies in its journalistic method, partly nat- 
ural but largely developed by the peculiar circumstances of 
an unusually wayfaring life. His real service was in di- 
plomacy, and in his dealings with men he must have pos- 
sessed remarkable gifts. In literary work he remains an 
interesting and most likable personality who from the na- 
ture of the case never attained perfect mastery over the 
many points he touched. 

Felix Reville Brhnot. 1820-1898. A Civilian in the War for the Union, 
President of the First Board of Indian Commissioners. By Charles Lewis 
Slattery. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Unquestionably the character and worth of the man is de- 
serving of this biography, and his connection with the Civil 
War and the Indian reforms gives the work a certain nation- 
al importance. The early chapters are closely allied with the 
history of the development of Pittsburgh. The story passes 
rapidly thence to the war and, most important and vital of 
all, to Mr. Brunot's work with the Indians as Commissioner. 
It is unfortunate that there is a tendency toward exaggera- 
tion on the part of the biographer. The resemblance to 
George Washington is unnecessarily insisted upon. Some 
of the jokes and anecdotes are hardly in place. Assertions 
become somewhat too confident and dogmatic. A wider 
charity would recognize that there may be different ways of 
looking at things — e. g., in connection with the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, the Southern Churchmen during the war, 
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etc., however much certain actions or conclusions may be 
deplored. Also it is just possible that the great excitement 
produced by Mr. Brunot's resolutions in the General Con- 
vention of 1862 was due to the assumptions and assertions of 
the preamble, and not to the resolutions that followed. One 
of the best things in the book is the Libby Prison episode, 
bringing out the finer and more delicate traits of Mr. Bru- 
not's nature, in comparison with which, apparently uncon- 
sciously, Mr. Secretary Stanton is made to appear coarse 
and rough. 

As to the character of the man, Mr. Brunot is the true and 
good citizen always, and his work for the Indians and his 
plans for Christian missions among them, and an upright 
government protection thrown about them, grow out of a 
full heart and clear brain. These two features of the man 
and the book stand out conspicuously and will survive. 



The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1901. 

One must admit at the outset that Mr. Churchill has writ- 
ten a more than usually interesting book, in many ways a 
strong book. Our only grievance is that it is not still stronger. 
Perhaps we are too near the time of war and its many 
mooted questions to write the great novel or drama of war 
time, or perhaps — for we must be just — it is still too near this 
time to criticise freely and impersonally such a work when it 
appears. 

The subject of " The Crisis " is really our Great War, and 
the treatment is almost dithyrambic at moments. The reader 
is appealed to, is apostrophised, as the writer is stirred deep- 
ly by this great historic tragedy, and he listens with interest and 
sympathy, but somehow it doesn't seem quite the real and 
actual thing. The impression remains that it is too effortful, 
too conscious. We may have to wait still for a Tolstoy to 
place these lurid and living pictures on canvas. 

Abraham Lincoln is the real hero, almost god enthroned, 
and the central point of criticism in dealing with the book 
must concern the truth or untruth, actual and spiritual, of 



